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FOREWORD 


In offering this volume to the notice cf the learned world, 
a few words might appropriately be added giving a short account 
of the origin and growth of the Government collections of manu- 
scripts (mostly Sanskrit), which are at present deposited at the 
Deccan College, Poona; of their preservation and present condi- 
tion ; and their future prospects. 


2. The origin of the idea of collecting manuscripts on behalf of 
Government and printing their lists or catalogues goes back to the 
late sixties of the last century. There was however much work done, 
in the way of collecting manuscripts, before Government appeared in 
the field in 1868; but that was done almost exclusively by private 
individuals, and it is interesting to note that their activities had 
begun very early, and can be traced back to the last quarter of the 
18th *century. By a curious coincidence, the time when manu- 
scripts beganto be sought after by outsiders synchronises with 
the period when the consideration of Indian affairs began to form 
an important part in public discussions in England; and while 
Burke was advocating the cause of India in the House of Commons 
we find one of his friends, Sir R. Chambers, assiduously applying 
himself in India to build avast library of Sanskrit manuscripts. 
The history of such attempts, however, cannot, in this place, be 
entered into with details, but a few facts might be mentioned which 
prove that the work thus undertaken by private efforts goes back 
to the time when Sanskrit literature was first made known to 


scholars outside [ndia. a 


3. Ifthe history of Sanskrit literature as studied by European 
scholars may be said to begin with the appearance of Sir William 
Jones’ Sakuntala in English translation in the year 1789, the history of 
the search for Sanskrit manuscripts will have to be pushed back by 
at least a dozen years; because, such distinguished persons as Sir 

- Robert Chambers had set themselves to make a collection of 
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Oriental and especially Sanskrit manuscripts, so early as 1774. In 
the ‘“ Vorrede”’ prefixed to the first part of the catalogue of Sanskrit 
manuscripts belonging to the Imperial Library at Berlin, prepared 
by Dr. Weber and published in 1853, a detailed account is given of 
how Sir Robert Chambers formed his collection of manuscripts. Sir 
Robert Chambers, a distinguished scholar of ‘great and versatile 
culture” versed in “old and new learning,” a friend of Sir William 
Jones and Burke, who, finally, became one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the East India Company and was for some time 
President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, collected between 1774 
and 1779, a library of Indian books of the highest importance. On 
account of his eager and exclusive pursuit of the knowledge of (Indian) 
Law, he succeeded at a cost of 25,000 sterling—so we are told—in 
forming a vast and unique collection of Sanskrit manuscripts, 
comprising valuable and important works in all branches of Vedic 
and subsequent Indian literature. Other details of this collec- 
tion need not detain us here, except the fact that Sir Robert 
Chambers obtained a set of SAma-veda manuscripts for his collection 
from one Mahomedan gentleman of the name of Ali Ibrahim Khan, 
and that, after protracted negotiations opened on behalf of the Prus- 
sian Government by Wilhelm von Humboldt in 1828, this fine 
collection of manuscripts came to be purchased by that Government 
in 1842 and subsequently deposited in the Imperial Library of Berlin. 


4. Another equally important collection of manuscripts was made 
in Southern India soon after this. In this case, however, Goverament 
aid was available, though mainly inthe way of supplementing private 
efforts for securing manuscripts and other Orientalia. Mr, (afterwards 
Colonel) Mackenzie landed in India in 1782, being appointed Cadet of 
Engineers on the Madras Establishment. Before he came to India, 
he had been led to undertake investigations into the knowledge of 
Mathematics and of Logarithms possessed by the Indians. From 1796 
to 1806, he was employed in the investigation of the Geography of 
the Deccan, andin mapping the country; later; he became Sur- 
veyor General of Madras, and finally, Surveyor General of India ; 
and it was in the former two capacities that he collected valuable 
manuscripts, inscriptions, plans, maps and other antiquarian mate- 
rial. The expenses incurred by that gentleman in this undertaking 
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are vouched on reliable authority to have amounted to upwards 
£15,000. The whole collection was subsequently purchased by the 
East India Company for £10,000 ; and was catalogued in 1828, on 
the recommendation of the Government of India, by H. H. Wilson. 
_The collection is said to comprise 8,000 manuscripts, and was for 
a time deposited in the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library 
of Madras.—Other similar attempts at collecting manuscripts are 
those of Sir William Jones, H. H. Wilson and Thornas Colebrooke. 
Their acquisitions now form part of the India Office Library, and of 
the Bodféian and other Libraries in England. 


5. With the growing recognition of the importance of the study 
of Sanskrit, with the continued insistence of European and other 
scholars on better facilities being afforded to them for its cultiva- 
tion, and with the publication in Europe, about this time, of some 
of the best catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts found in India, it was 
natural that the Indian Government should feel the necessity of 
helping the cause of Sanskrit literature more systematically and 
more energetically. In.those days the main direction in which 
this help was most required was in making the existence of 
manuscripts and works widely known to Oriental scholars. Govern- 
ment had already taken a step in the matter, as is to be inferred 
from a letter addressed to the Viceroy and Governor General of 
India, on the roth of May 1868, by Pandit Radhakrishna of Lahore, 
who, it seems, was previously the- chief Pandit of the Lahore 
Durbar during the Sikh Rule of the Punjab. This, as well as other 
important official documents bearing upon the question, will be 
found amongst the “ Papers relating to the collection and preser- 
vation of the records of ancient Sanskrit literature in India” 
edited, by order of the Government of India, by A. E. Gough, 
Calcutta, in 1878. From these papers, it is evident that- the 
Government of India had already decided independently, while 
proceeding with the reorganisation of India after the troubled 
period of the Indian Mutiny, to assume an attitude of bene- 
volent patronage towards the resuscitation of the ancient classical 
languages and literatures of India, being inspired no less by the 
intrinsic worth of those literatures than by purely utilitarian and 
political motives. In his letter Pandit Radhakrishna, while 
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complimenting the Government of India on the crders they had 
issued “ for collecting the catalogues of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 
books in existence in many parts of India,” urged on their 
notice the desirability of compiling a catalogue “of all the 
Sanskrit manuscripts preserved in the libraries of India and 
Europe.” This suggestion of his was readily taken up by 
the Government of India, who, ‘after a deliberation of a few 
months, issued an order No. 4338-48, dated Simla, 3rd of 
.November 1868, conveying a general approval of a scheme 
for collecting and cataloguing manuscripts drawn by Mr. Stokes, the 
Secretary of the Legislative Council, and allotting for that purpose 
an annual sum of Rs. 24,000 for the whole of India. From this 
grant the presidency of Bombay was to have asum of Rs, 3,200. 
Mr. Stokes, while agreeing generally with the scheme of catalogu- 
ing, was strongly of opinion that a catalogue of the kind suggested 
could only be satisfactorily produced in England; as he knew of 
“no native scholar possessed of the requisite learning, accuracy 
and persistent energy,’ and of ‘no European scholar in India 
possessed of the requisite time, or who might not be more usefully 
employed in making original researches.” Taking for granted, 
therefore, the ultimate aim of the scheme to be despatching to 
Europe all the lists of manuscripts prepared, to be consolidated there, 
by a European scholar, into one comprehensive catalogue on the 
model of Aufrecht’s Bodleian catalogue, he laid down, as steps 
leading to the desired end, the intermediate stages of (1) printing 
uniformly all procurable unprinted lists of the Sanskrit manuscripts 
in Indian libraries, (2) instituting searches for manuscripts with a 
view to get an idea of the situation, extent and nature of the 
manuscripts, (3) copying the unaccessible amongst them, and (4) 
more liberally aiding the Asiatic Society of Calcutta for the 
publication of their Bibliotheca Indica. it was this scheme of 
Mr. Stokes that was adopted by the Government of India who, in 
their final order above referred to, made a fairly adequate provision 
also for the purchase of manuscripts. Particular reference is here 
made to the proposal to send away the prepared lists of manu- 
scripts (and evidently the manuscripts also) to England for being 
properly and satisfactorily catalogued; because, as will be seen 
later, this proposal, so far as Bumbay at least was concerned 
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held the field for avery long period and certainly affected very 
adversely the production of a descriptive catalogue of manuscripts 
bought on this side of the country for the Government by their 
able and enthusiastic workers in this field. But more on this 
point presently. 


6, With the grant thus placed at the disposal of the Government 
of Bombay, the latter, on the roth of December 1868, requested 
Dr. Wkielhorn and Dr. Biihler to undertake the search, the former 
to explore the Southern, andthe latter the Northern part of the 
Presidency. As representing however an earlier attempt made by 
the Government of Bombay in this particular direction and testify- 
ing to their enlightened and progressive views, it is a pleasing 
duty to be able to say that even before this, they had already taken 
the initiative in the matter of the search and the preservation of 
manuscripts by placing at the disposal of Dr. Bihler a decent sum | 
of money, on the rst of November 1866, directing it to be expended 
by him in getting copies of important manuscripts made, or in 
buying old ones when available, the field of his activity being 
Southern Maratha Country and North Canara, The Bombay 
Government thus seem to have generously come forward in the 
cause of ancient Sanskrit manuscripts in response to the wishes 
‘of two of the earliest, and also most distinguished, Sanskritists 
on this side of India at the time, namely, Dr. Martin Haug and 
Dr. Biihler, The manuscripts collected by the former are now 
in the library of the University of Bombay ; those collected by 
the latter—about 200, and mostly consisting of copies—were till 
now depagited in the library of the Elphinstone College, Bom- 
bay, but have recently been transferred to the manuscripts library 
at the Deccan College. It need scarcely be added that the manu- 
scripts of these two collections thus represent the earliest acquisi- 
tions made by the Government of Bombay before 1868, the 
year of the launching of the new policy of the Government of 
India Ss 


7. Taking up now the history of the search under this new ar- 
rangement, so far as the Presidency of Bombay is concerned, it falls 
into three well defined periods: the first period beginning from 1868 
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comes down to well nigh the end of 1881, when the search was in the 
joint charge of Dr. Bithler and Dr. Kielhorn; the second period is 
the one represented by the activities of Sir Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 
and Dr. Peterson (from 1882 to 1895), with just a brief period ofa 
few months preceding 1882, when Dr. Bhandarkar alone was put in 
sole charge of the search ; and the third period covers all subsequent 
work down tothe date of writing. This last period represents the 
acquisitions of manuscripts made by Professor Kathavate (from 1895 
to 1902), by Professor S. R. Bhandarkar (from 1900 to 1915), by 
Professor K. B. Pathak (from 1g02 to 1907), and lastly by Professor 
V.S. Ghate (from 1907 to 1915). This last group has not as yet 
been officially reported upon, nor, for matter of that, even cata- 
logued, and will have to be properly treated in the near future. 


8. Our collection of 1868-69 is thus the first fruit of the joint 
labours of Dr. Biihler and Dr. Kielhorn. The collection as such 
compares unfavourably, both in extent and importance, with some 
of the later collections made either by these two pioneers in 
the field, or by their successors ; but even after a few months of 
investigation the Director of Public Instruction was able to report 
to the Government of Bombay that the success of the scheme “ had 
been marked and important”’ and that the reports submitted: by 
Dr. Biihler and Dr. Kielhorn were in many respects. “ curious and 
interesting.’ The work of acquiring manuscripts went on from 
year to year, and the results of their labours were embodied in 
annual lists and reports published by them from time to time, and 
the curious reader may, if he likes, refer to them in Mr. Gough’s 


publication alluded to above. ‘ 


g. The manuscripts which Dr. Bithler and Dr. Kielhern thus 
acquired for the Government of Bombay within a period of nearly 
fourteen years are shown in the ‘catalogue of collections of 
' manuscripts deposited in the Deccan College from 1868 to 1884” 
compiled by Protessor S. R. Bhandarkar and published in 1888. 
One or two points may be briefly mentioned as relating to this 
period. The labours of Dr. Bithler and Dr. Kielhorn were at first 
confined to the territorial limits of the Presidency, the former 
working the Southern, and the latter, the Northern parts. But 
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General Cunningham, the then Director General of Archeology, 
urged the advisability of having their exertions extended beyond 
the limits of the Presidency proper and of including Jesalmir and 
Bikaner in the programme of their tours. As a result of this 
suggestion Dr, Biihler visited in 1873-74 Rajputana, Lahore, Delhi, 
Benares, and other places of Northern and Eastern India, in 
addition to Gujarat. Then was soon to follow (1875-76) his 
famous visit to Kashmere, Jeypur and Ujjain, the result of which 
event was nothing short of (in the words of Aufrecht) bringing to- 
light “whole branches of literature, till then scarcely known.” 
This achievement of Dr, Buhler was possible not simply because 
he happened to come so very early in the cause of the search of 
Sanskrit manuscripts, but also because the field he investigated 
was intrinsically so very valuable-—It may be noted in passing 
that €ven now a similar field with no less an intrinsic value, and 
perhaps calculated to throw a greater light on the history of early 
India, exists in Java and other neighbouring islands, where colonies 
from India had been established in quite early times, Opportunities 
permitting, it is intended to make a definite move in the matter 
at no distant date—The “Detailed Report” of Dr. Biihler’s 
‘tour has become almost a classic with Sanskritists, and has served as 
model for subsequent work in the field of the recovery of Sanskrit 
manuscripts and the presentation of the results in proper light. 


10. The total number of manuscripts collected by Dr. Biihler and 
Dr. Kielhorn up to the end of 1881 were 3,118. To this might 
be added a collection of 970 manuscripts, inherited from the 
Visramabag Pathasdla. It appears that the greater part of the 
work in connection with the purchase of manuscripts was done 
by Dr. Buhler, though to Dr. Kielhorn belongs the credit of 
purchasing the whole mass of the important palm-leaf manuscripts. 
Dr. Kielhorn’s hands were fully occupied, besides, with the charge 
of the manuscripts,. after it was decided to deposit all these 
acquisitions in Poona at the Deccan College. The Government of 
India had at first directed that the manuscripts purchased should 
be carefully preserved apgrt in the office of the Secretariat of each 
Local Government, pending the arrangements which may be made 
for their ultimate disposal. In accordance with this ruling, the 
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manuscripts should have been concentred in Bombay. But it was 
urged that the climate of Bombay—damp and moist as it is—would 
prove injurious to the proper preservation of the manuscripts, and 
so it was decided that they should be housed in the Deccan College. 


tr. From almost the start of the work, Indian and European 
scholars began to make full use of the facilities thus afforded 
for the study of Sanskrit literature. We find, for instance, copies 
from Government manuscripts supplied to such European and 
American scholars as Professor Whitney of New Haven, and Pro- 
fessor Foucaux of Paris, and to such learned institutions in India 
as the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the use of Rajendralal Mitra, 
The library, however, had not then received that definite shape 
and organisation which it was to receive soon thereafter and 
which it now has. The work with regard to the loan and return 
of manuscripts fell to Dr, Kielborn, the collections of manuscripts 
remaining in the sole personal charge of the acquirers pending only 
the submission of the report and their formal incorporation in 
the Manuscripts Library at the Deccan College. The continuity 
of the work was warranted by the fact that the grant of Rs. 3,200 
provided by the Government of India was an annual one. Every - 
year before the workers undertook their tour, they had to fix upon 
the places to be visited, and to write beforehand to the local officials — 
and other persons, who would understand the value of. the 
operations, to supply them with lists of manuscripts available for 
sale or copy. In many cases the services of paid agents—mostly 
Pandits or Shastris of the old type—were engaged, and the agents 
were sent in advance to make the work of the collection as smooth 


and quick as possible. 


12. Besides thus collecting manuscripts for Government by 
purchase or transcription, another important work done was to 
publish lists of manuscripts in private libraries. Such unexplored 
private libraries exist even now, and may reveal quite a number of 
important works. Both Dr. Bthler and Dr. Kielhorn published a 
good many such lists at that time, and whenever and wherever a 
new work is to be undertaken, scholars still find it useful to refer 


to these lists, 
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13. Dr. Bithler has described in his own words the work he 
did in the cause of the search of Sanskrit manuscripts in an 
article contributed in 1888 to the Journal of the German Imperial 
Oriental Society (Z. D. M. G., Vol. 42, page 530 ff. ‘‘two lists 
of manuscripts together with remarks on my connection with the 
search of Sanskrit manuscripts.’”’). It may be mentioned in passing 
that while engaged on the search on behalf of the Government of 
Bombay, Dr. Biihler was also allowed, by the special permission 
of Government, to purchase manuscripts on behalf of learned 


individuals and Societies in Europe. 


14. The Government of India, after about ten years from 
the time when the scheme was put into execution, reviewed the 
whole position with regard to the discovery and preservation of 
the records of the ancient Sanskrit literature, in a Resolution of 
theirs—No. 250, dated Fort William, gih February 1878—both as 
regards the results achieved and the lines to be followed there- 
after. In their opinion the results, so far as Bombay was concerned, 
“were most satisfactory’ and they expressed their “ highest satis- 
faction at what had already been effected, especially by Dr. Bihler 
and Dr. Kielhorn of Bombay.’ ‘They further laid down that while 
the general results were ‘‘such as to warrant the prosecution of the 
search” it was desirable to redistribute the work, with the result 
that instead of requiring one officer for each of the different Local 
Governments and the more important of the Native States, they 
suggested that, the whole of India should be divided, for purposes 
of the search of Sanskrit manuscripts, amongst three or utmost 
four officers. The details of this redistribution need not be 
mentioned except in so far as Bombay is concerned. To the 
Bombay Presidency proper were added Rajputana, Central India 
and Central Provinces. This is the arrangement which obtains 


even now. 


15. Though the Resolution recorded by'the Government of 
India and referred to above does not touch upon any financial 
arrangements to be made for the proper carrying out of the 
subsequent work, it seems that, soon after the date of the resolution, 
a very liberal provision of Rs. 8,ooo per annum was made by the 
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Government of India for the Bombay Circle—evidently in recogni- 
tion of the “ most satisfactory results’? shown by Drs. Biithler and 
Kielhorn. As a direct result of this enhancement of the grant, it 
may be mentioned that the Bombay Government was thereby able 
to acquire that most valuable stock of palm-leaf manuscripts that 
the library now possesses, and for securing which Dr. Kielhorn is 
chiefly responsible. The importance of these manuscripts need 
scarcely be emphasised upon, seeing that they present the most 
ancient and reliable texts, being very carefully written down, and 
representing one whole class of literature : that of the Jains. 


16. After Dr. Kielhorn’s departure towards the end of 1881 
Dr. Bhandarkar, who had been co-operating with him since the 
departure of Dr. Buhler, was for some time put in sole charge 
of the operations of the searcn. Professor Peterson, however, 
who was now occupying the Sanskrit chair at the Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, represented to Government that he might be 
allowed to co-operate with Dr. Bhandarkar ‘in what remains 
to be done of the work of the collecting of Sanskrit manuscripts, 
and the compiling of a catalogue,’’ and also in the work of 
supervising the publications of the Bombay Sanskrit Series ; and 
after a long correspondence between him and the Director of 
Public Instruction, the Government decided the point in favour 
of Dr. Peterson, who and Dr. Bhandarkar now became the two 
conductors of the search. By a mutual understanding, to which 
Dr. Peterson refers in glowing terms at the commencement 
of his report for 1882-83, the Bombay Circle as constituted by 
the addition of certain other areas (as stated above) was divided 
between the two professors ; the Bombay professor was to 
explore the part north of Bombay and the Poona professor, 
the southern part, though it was open, after mutual consultation, 
to push the objects of the search in any part of the circle 
that might be deemed expedient. At the same timethe grant, 
which then stood at Rs. 8,000 per annum (minus Ns. 1,500 
hypothecated for work on inscriptions, as mentioned below), was 
equally divided between the two professors. 


17. Both of them rose quite equal to the occasion and worthily 
carried on the work in the footsteps of their predecessors. 
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Dr. Bhandarkar’s activities, begun in 1879 in co-operation with 
Dr. Kielhorn, are represented by the following collections— 





Collection and year Total No. of Mss. collected 
A 1879-80 3 122 
A 1881-82 407 
1882-83 7172 
1833-84 737 
1884-87 1,406 
1887-91 1,502 
Aota los. 5,000 


—o] 





To this might be added a lot of 1,675 manuscripts which, though 
bought by Dr. Bhandarkar, were reported upon by his successor 
in office, Professor A. V. Kathavate. Dr. Bhandarkar’s acquisi- 
tions, therefore, total 6,681 manuscripts. Comparing figures, 
these purchases are almost twice the number of manuscripts 
purchased by his two predecessors together. This remarkable 
achievement (remarkable in view of the fact that Dr. Kielhorn 
just before leaving India had reported to Government that no good 
stock of valuable manuscripts would be available for purchase as, 
according to him, all good libraries and places in the circle had 
been thoroughly exploited by himself and Dr. Buhler, and that 
almost all desirable possessions including Bhtrjapatra manuscripts 
had been secured for Government by them both) this achievement 
was due no less to the personal exertions and influence of the 
distinguished scholar than to the larger sums of money made ayail- 
able for the purpose by Government, and the growing confidence 
of the people in the motive of the search. Dr. Bhandarkar’s pre- 
decessors had occasions to refer to the distrust and shyness 
constantly displayed by the possessors of manuscripts in showing 
forth their treasure and lending them for copying, to say nothing 
of selling them. | 

18. As regards the systematic treatment of the vast amount of 
manuscripts thus collected by him, and as representing one side 
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of the manifold literary activities of Dr, Bhandarkar, mention 1s 
gratefully to be made of his reports that accompany the publica- 
tions of lists of manuscripts collected by him, There are six such 
reports. Of them, those for the earliest of his two collections are 
of a formal nature, giving lists of manuscripts purchased, with a 
few remarks here and there. But his reports for 1882-83, 1883-84, 
1884—87, and 1%87—91 are productions of the highest order, and 
testify to the thoroughness and originality of his intellect and the 
soundness of his views. They throw quite a flood of light on 
many obscure points in the literary history of India. To take a 
few instances, his presentation of the Paficharadtra system, his view 
of its Kshatriya origin, his elucidation of some of the obscure 
phases in the development of the Srauta literature ; all these points, 
as contained in his report for 1883-84, together with many others, 
make his reports a vast depository of learning and critical acumen, 
and the only regret is that they are not more easily available for 
general reference. 


1g. Another publication of his is a list of manuscripts contained 
in private libraries. Many such lists had already been published 
by. Dr. Biihler and Dr. Kielhorn, But the motives governing the 
earlier and later publications differed. The earlier publications (of 
Drs. Bithler and Kielhorn) were undertaken with a view to : make 
the names of manuscripts and of their owners widely known, with 
the ultimate object of their being bought over by Government. 
But all the time that the search for manuscripts was being prose- 
cuted, a new and higher consciousness was slowly being awaken- 
ed amongst the people of the country with regard to the better 
preservation of the literary monuments of their forefathers by 
themselves. Thus sectional pride and indigenous enlightenment _ 
began to develop, and their combined activities replaced to a 
certain extent the work of Governmental agency; and it was 
already felt that the number of valuable manuscripts that would be 
thereafter offered for sale would gradually diminish. In the inter- 
ests of Sanskrit scholarship it was necessary to make the existence 
of such manuscripts at least widely known, even though they could 
not possibly be secured for Government, and it was to meet this 
contingency that Dr. Bhandarkar published his lists of such manu- 
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scripts. It may here be mentioned that some years later, z.e., between 
1903 and 1906, the attempt of systematically investigating private 
libraries was once more undertaken by Professor S. R. Bhandarkar 
in his two tours for that purpose made at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of India. He examined many of the private libraries in Central 
India, Central Provinces and Rajputana, and the results are 
embodied in his two reports submitted soon thereafter. 


20. Dr. Peterson’s achievements were no less encouraging and 
praiseworthy. Beginning in 1882, his work is shown as under— 





Years No. of Mss. collected 





1882-83 307 
1883-84. “301 
1884-86 7 657 
1886-92 1,504 
1892-95 987 
1895-98 690 
1898-99 100 
J etal, 4,606 
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Dr. Peterson also published six successive reports <on his collec- 
tions. They were, most of them, published as extra numbers of 
the Journal of the Bombay. Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, with 
substantial grants from the Government funds. They too show high 
literary merit, and keen appreciation of Sanskrit literature in many 
of its branches. “His two indices of Jain authors and works are a 
veritable monument of his painstaking industry. His reports, besides, 
contain lists of manuscripts in many of the private unexplored Jain 
Bhandars, the owners of which so persistently preserve their manu- 
scripts from public gaze, even when the persuasions are backed by 
official prestige. To the credit of the Jains, however, it may be 
noted that, so far as. books relating to their religion and literature are 
concerned, all their sects have shown a quick and lively appreciation 
of their duty by coming forward and forming associations for the 
recovery, preservation and publication thereof, 
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21. The number of manuscripts, which at the departure of 
Dr. Kielhorn in.1881 stood at 4,088, was carried by Dr. Bhandarkar 
and Dr. Peterson to 15,375. There is, however, one disagreeable 
note which mars the enthusiasm of this period. .Dr. Peterson had 
bitterly to complain of the first raid that had been committed on the 
annual grant of Rs. 8,o00. Archeological and Epigraphical work was 
being simultaneously pushed forward, and Dr. Burgess, in charge of 
the Archeological Survey of India, succeeded in having a sum of 
Rs. 1,500 from the grant of Rs. 8,o00 on account of Sanskrit manu- 
scripts, diverted to his work on inscriptions, though it was provided 
that, whenever the sum was not expended on inscriptions, it could 
be made available for the manuscripts. The result was that the 
sum for the search of Sanskrit manuscripts, which stood at Rs. 8,000 
at Dr. Bihler’s departure, was immediately thereafter formally cut 


down to Rs. 6,500. 


22. Then there was another problem that demanded immediate 
attention. In 1881, Dr. Kielhorn, the Professor of Sanskrit at the 
Deccan College, Poona, had reported that the care of the manu- 
scripts in his charge was more than he could conveniently attend to, 
and that he had*consequently to devote all his spare time to the task 
of properly arranging and cataloguing the manuscripts so as to 
render them easy of access and useful to students. In addition to 
freely utilising the services of the two shastris of the college in 
preparing lists, correcting proofs, etc., the general upkeep of the 
manuscripts was entrusted to one of the senior Fellows of the 
Deccan College. Matters thus continued, with the strain on the 
Professor of Sanskrit at Poona increasing with every new collection of 
manuscripts added to the library. The issue of manuscripts to scholars 
and the consequent official correspondence had also become 
_ brisker than before. As a result of all this, Professor R. G. 
Bhandarkar requested the Director of Public Instruction, in a letter 
addressed to him on the rith of September 1883, to move Govern- 
ment to be pleased to sanction an Assistant to help him in all 
matters connected with manuscripts and their cataloguing. Govern- 
ment acceded to his request for the entertainment of an Assistant to 
the Professor of Sanskrit on Rs. 125: This charge—an annual expen- 
diture of Rs. 1,500—was to be met from the general grant for the 
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search of manuscripts. The sum of money that was henceforward 
available for the purchase of manuscripts was Rs. 5,000 unen- 
cumbered by any other charges. 


BA Leis from 1884, when the Assistant was first appointed (Mr. 
S. R. Bhandarkar being the first occupant of this post), that proper 
records of the manuscripts library, together with a due register of all 
loans and returns of manuscripts, are maintained, though some of 
them date from 1882, When Dr. Bhandarkar came to occupy the 
chair of the Professor of Oriental Languages at the Deccan College 
in succession to Dr. Kielhorn. 


24. . Taking now a rapid review of the second stage in the deve- 
lopment of the manuscripts library, a stage which may be called a 
period of its youth and all-sided growth under the guidance of 
Drs. Bhandarkar and Peterson, we find (1) the number of manuscripts 
risen from 4,088 to 15,375; (2) the annual grant first going up from 
Rs. 3,200 to Rs. 8,ovo with a subsequent reduction of Rs. 1,500 on 
account of inscriptions, and still another of Rs. 1,500 on account of 
the pay of the Assistant Professor; (3) the manuscripts library 
assuming a definite shape with proper records of loans, etc., kept ; 
(4) the formal recognition of Poona, Deccan College, as the settled 
habitat of the library ; and (5) the employment of an Assistant to 
help the Poona Sanskrit Professor in all matters connected with the 
manuscripts library. 


25. “It was not, however, to be premised that nothing more was 
intended to be done with regard to the manuscripts collected 
than simply housing them properly and putting them under the 
direct charge of a special Assistant. A good catalogue is ever 
as great a necessity as a good library itself. The idea of catalogu- 
ing manuscripts properly in order that their contents might be more 
widely known and in order to facilitate their easy identification in 
doubtful cases had been kept in view from the first. But in the 
earlier stages of the search, nothing more could possibly be done 
than to publish periodically nominal lists of manuscripts with such 
meagre information regarding the authors, date, etc., as could be 
obtained from a cursory inspection of the manuscripts, not to speak 
of the lack of sufficient material to work upon. Then, these lists 
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were published at different times, in different places and in different 
forms, and all of them could not be easily had for purposes of refe- 
rence. In short, a consolidated catalogue of all our acquisitions 
was felt to be a serious desideratum, and in order-to remedy this 
want such a catalogue was published in 1888, giving in an 
approved form the names of all manuscripts collected according to 
the years seriatum since the starteof the search in 1868 down to 1884, 
being-in form a reprint of all the earlier lists—many of them out of 
- print—with the addition of a serviceable general index. That this 
catalogue, so far as it goes, is a highly useful compilation, has 
been acknowledged by so industrious a scholar as Aufrecht. The 
catalogue also contained two lists of manuscripts, which the Govern- 
ment of Bombay inherited from the late Peshwas, as being their direct 
successors in the possession of this part of the country, and which 
go by the name of Visraémabag collections from the fact of their 
being formerly deposited in a palace of the Peshwas going by that 
name, where a pathaéala (school of Vedic studies) was maintained 


for some time. 


26. In so far, therefore, as the question of an exhaustive nominal 
list of all our collections being made easily available was concerned, 
there was left nothing to be desired. But when relatively smaller 
collections of Oriental manuscripts, such as the one in the Bodleian — 
Library at Oxford, were represented before the world of Orientalists 
by such masterly descriptive catalogues as those of Aufrecht, the | 
desire was natural that a library of manuscripts which quite justifi- 
ably boasted even in 1881—before it had received the voluminous 
acquisitions made by Drs. Bhandarkar and Peterson—-of being one 
of the largest, if not indeed the largest of its kind in the world, 
should have a descriptive catalogue based on a somewhat similar 
model. It was Dr. Kielhorn who made a definite move in this 
matter. While on the eve of departing from India, he brought to the 
notice of the Government of Bombay, in a letter addressed to them on 
the 30th of November 1881, the desirability of undertaking such a 
- work. «It is not meant that the idea of making sucha descriptive 
catalogue of our manuscripts originated with him. When the Gov- 
ernment of India directed the search of Sanskrit manuscripts to be 
undertaken in 1868, the ultimate preparation of such a catalogue 
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to be made in Europe was one of the points prominently kept in 
view, the lists of acquisitions to be published from time to time being 
regarded merely as the preliminary ground work for the same. 
Mr. Stokes, (as we have seen) had laid great emphasis upon having 
the catalogue prepared in Europe, adding in his minute that such a 
catalogue could only be produced in Europe, or at all events, by 
European scholars capable of understanding catalogues which Euro- 
pean Orientalists had already published in the Latin, German and 
other languages; and again, “to Europe we should send everything 
obtained in working out this scheme—manuscripts, copies, extracts ; 
for in Europe alone are the true principles of philology and criticism 
understood and applied, and fifty years hence, in Europe alone will 
any intelligent interest be felt in Sanskrit literature.” He had 
even indulged in the prophesy that within a short time, there would 
be as few Sanskrit scholars in India as there were Greek scholars 
in Greece about that time. 


~ 


27. The original idea thus was to send all manuscripts collected 
in India to Europe, and to have the descriptive catalogue prepared 
there by European scholars. The idea of sending away the manu- 
scripts to Europe for good was, however, soon dropped, as it seems 
to have evoked strong opposition and protest; the idea of having a 
catalogue prepared in Europe by European scholars, on the contrary, 
lingered behind. Relying on this hypothesis, we find Dr. Kielhorn, 
inehis letter referred to above, submitting his proposals in the matter. 
He quoted certain words of Max Miller that in Mr. Burnell, Dr, 
Bihler and himself (Dr. Kielhorn) Government possessed scholars, 
who could do the work of catafOguing in a satisfactory manner, and, 
after alluding to the dictum of Mr. Whitney Stokes about the quality 
of work to be expected from Indian scholars, he proceeded to 
elaborate hig own scheme. A certain number of manuscripts 
were to be sent from time to time to Europe through the India 
Office and scholars were to be invited who would assist in 
producing a general catalogue on the lines of Aufrecht’s Bodleian 
catalogue. Certain branches of Sanskrit literature were to be 
assigned to scholars who had made a special study of those branches, 
and every scholar was to be made individually responsible for 


his share of the work. Under these arrangements Dr. Kielhorn 
B1035 E 
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hoped that an “ excellent catalogue ” of all the manuscripts thither- 
to collected could be prepared within five or six years. As 
regards the cost of such a catalogue, basing his calculations on 
the rate of remuneration paid for Max Miiller’s Sacred Books of 
the East, and supposing that not more than two volumes could 
be produced in one year, he was of opinion that an annual pro- 
vision of Rs. 2,000 would be sufficient for the purpose. The 
Government of Bombay, in a Resolution, No. 2053, in their 
Educational Department, dated the 27th December 1881, gave 
their “entire”? approval to the scheme of Dr. Kielhorn, the execu- 
tion of which was left to the Professor of Sanskrit in charge of 
the manuscripts at the Deccan College, under the general super- 
-yision of the Director of Public Instruction. The scheme was at 
the same time communicated in a Despatch to the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. 


28. The Secretary of State embodied his approval of the scheme 
in a Despatch of his, No. 13, dated 18th May 1882, and conveyed 
certain other propositions enunciated by his Librarian, Dr. Rost, for 
guidance in the transmission of manuscripts. The matter was duly 
reported to Dr. Kielhorn at Gottingen who desired “all gram- 
matical manuscripts to be reserved for him for cataloguing under the 
scheme, and, in addition to Dr. Buhler for whom all manuscripts of 
Dharmagdstra were destined, urged the inclusion of the names of 
Professors Pischel and Jacobi, and later, that of Garbe. The fixet 
was to catalogue all Prakrit, Rhetoric and dramatic manuscripts, 
the second, the Jain, and the last, the Vedic manuscripts. It was 
again emphasised that Aufrecht’s Bedleian catalogue was to-be the 
model, except for the fact that our catalogue was to be written in 
English. Dr. Kielhorn was further confident that the work of cat- 
aloguing would be begun in earnest by the several scholars con- . 
cerned, not later than January 1883. Matters thus appeared to 
promise well, and make a satisfactory beginning. Batches of manu- 
scripts from the manuscripts library were from time to time forwarded 
to scholars in the order desired by them, the first batch going under 
this arrangement to Dr. Kielhorn on the 7th of December 1882. 
He also acted as the intermediary between the Director of Public 
Instruction (Mr. Chatfield) and the European scholars. No further 
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trace of this scheme can be had during the next fourteen years 
except the fact that manuscripts were sent to Europe and received 
back. The next information we have in this matter,-isa- letter 
No. 40, addressed by Dr. Bhandarkar to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion on the 4th of July 1895. He reported that all manuscripts 
(not many in number) that had been lent to the European scholars for 
cataloguing under this scheme had been returned into the hbrary, 
and that no other scholar except the five persons mentioned above, 
had come forward to undertake the work. He further added that 
though, according to Professor Kielhorn’s original plan, the catalo- 
gues made by those scholars were to be sent to him for publication, 
he had neither received one, nor seen any one printed in Europe; he 
therefore urged upon Mr. Chatfield the advisability of writing to 
Dr. Kielhorn to enquire into the matter. The Director however 
entrusted the work to Dr. Bhandarkar. 


2¢. The Government of India had, in the meanwhile, raised the 
question of the continuance or otherwise of the search. Opinions, 
so far as Bombay was concerned, were divided on the point. Pro- 
fessor Peterson and Professor Kathavate (who succeeded Dr. Bhan- 
darkar in the Sanskrit chair at the Deccan College) urged the 
continuance of the search, while Dr. Bhandarkar himself was of the 
opinion that the search might be discontinued under certain safe- 
guards. He thought that.a systematic and annual search for manu- 
scripts was not necessary, as it did not yield very important results, 
and suggested that a fixed sum of money should be placed at the 
disposal of the two Sanskrit Professors to enable them to purchase 
valuable finds in Poonaand Bombay (without going about seeking 
after them), or to undertake periodical searches only if deemed 
necessary. Mr. Chatfield however, whose sympathies were with Dr. 
Peterson and Professor Kathavate, pointed out “ it is a thousand 
pities that our libraries should not be enriched, and Government 
should lose the credit of its patronage, while there are enthusiastic 
workers glad to give their time for nothing.” The Bombay Govern- 
ment finally recommended the search to be continued till the end of 
1896-97, and at the same time they called for more definite informa- 
tion regarding the outcome of Dr. Kielhorn’s cataloguing scheme. 
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30. In addition, therefore, to the preparation of a report on the 
over 1,500 manuscripts collected by Dr. Bhandarkar and handed 
over to him for being reported upon, Professor Kathavate had two 
problems before him demanding his close and careful attention 
about this time (1896), namely, to deal with the moribund catalo- 
guing scheme of the European scholars, and to insist (if necessary) 
on the continuance of the search for Sanskrit manuscripts, and 
therefore also, on the continuance of the grant. Regarding the 
latter problem, Professor Kathavate was not able to carry his point. 
Those were days of great financial stringency and, in spite of the 
representations of the two professors, the annual grant for the 
discovery and preservation of Sanskrit manuscripts was reduced by 
the Government of India from Rs. 8,009 to Rs. 3,000, on which the 
first charge was to be the Assistant Professor's pay at Rs. 125 per 
mensem. ‘The incubus of the charge on account of inscriptions was 
however totally removed, and the balance of Rs. 1,500 that would 
remain after defraying the .Assistant Professor’s pay, was to be 
distributed between the two Sanskrit Professors at the Deccan and 
Elphinstone Colleges. ‘The Bombay Professor succeeded in secur- 


ing as his share the larger part of the sum, namely, Rs. 1,000, ° 


mainly through the strenuous representations of Dr. Peterson, and 
the balance of Rs. 500 only fell to the share of the Poona Professor, 
to be utilised by him in looking after the library and purchasing 


manuscripts. 


31. As regards the cataloguing scheme, Professor Kathavate 
had to meet an equally gloomy situation. No reply had been receiv- 
ed to Dr. Bhandarkar’s communication addressed to Dr. Kielhorn. 
The Director himself ina letter of his, No. 2917 of r1th August 1898, 
written to the learned Doctorat Géttingen, begged of him to 
be informed as to whether European scholars wouldbe able to under- 
take any more cataloguing, and to complete any-such work already 
undertaken. Failing aid from Europe Mr. Giles, the then Director, 
requested to be favoured with Dr. Iielhorn’s view regarding the best 
method of procedure in cataloguing the manuscripts at the Deccan 
College with the means at disposal in India, if it.turned out that 
we would be required to content ourselves with a less ambitious 
catalogue than the one originally proposed, provided, however 
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it meant no loss of practical utility. Dr. Kielhorn’s reply dated 
26th October, 1898, was soon received. He plainly confessed 
to a failure of his scheme, as most of the scholars who had promised 
their co-operation could not keep up their engagements, except 
perhaps Dr. Kielhorn himself who, as he wrote, had catalogued 
a number of grammatical manuscripts, and Professor Pischel, who 
had similarly treated some of the rhetoric manuscripts. Dr. 
Buhler was “always too busy with other important work ; 
Professor Garbe, who was to have done the Vedic works, 
went to India and devoted himself to Indian Philosophy entirely. 
Jacobi gave.up the Jain literature, being unwilling to do over again 
what Weber was known to be doing with the Berlin manuscripts.”’ 
Dr. Kielhorn in his letter further alluded to the fact, obvious enough 
to every one, that it was exceedingly difficult for a scholar in Europe 
to catalogue manuscripts destined for permanent residence in India, 
even though the manuscripts could be placed at his disposal for any 
length of time. Under these circumstances, he advised the prepa- 
ration, under Professor Kathavate’s editorship, of a shorter catalogue 
on the model of Azs catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the 
G6ttingen University Library. This catalogue, he added, contained 
everything necessary, and differed in one important respect only 
from Aufrecht’s catalogué, namely, in not giving the authors or 
works which might be quoted in any manuscript described. Sucha 
modest catalogue, he was confident, would not take more than five 
Or six years, and could well be done under Professor Kathavate’s 
superintendence by a qualified librarian with occasional help from 
other scholars ; and this was all the more feasible, as the catalogues 
of the three large European libraries containing Sanskrit manu- 
scripts, and Professor Aufrecht’s invaluable Catalogus Catalogorum, 
had been already published. 


32. his letter of Dr. Kielhorn, at once sad and hopeful, must 
have been received with varied feelings by the parties concerned, 
namely the Government of Bombay, the Director, and Professor 
Kathavate. They were now thrown on their own resources, and 
Professor Kathavate adumbrated a scheme for preparing a descrip- 
tive catalogue under his own superintendence. In drawing the. 
outlines of this catalogue, he followed in the main Dr. Kielhorn’s 
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catalogue of manuscripts in the Géttingen University, and the 
catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in the India Office Library which 


was then appearing. 


33. The first question to be settled in connection with this new 
scheme of cataloguing was as regards the person who was to do it. 
Such a person was made availabe in the Assistant to the Professor 
of Sanskrit at the Deccan College, whose retention, after being 
made the subject of much correspondence in connection with the 
reduction of grant, had been decided upon, some time before, 
exactly for this contingency, namely, that of the catalogue having 


to be prepared in India. 


34. Professor Kathavate’s scheme was to divide the whole body 
of manuscripts that had till then accumulated into twenty divisions 


as under :— 


Vedic literature Sttra literaturé 
Smriti | Itihdsa 

Purana Dharmasisiee 
Philosophy Sage 
Vyakarana | Kosa 

Sahitya | Saiigita 
Jyotisha Vaidyaka 

Silpa Bhakti 

Tantra Jaina. 

Prakrita Vernacular 


These principal divisions were further to be branched off into 
appropriate sub-divisions. Thus the first division “Vedic Literature” 
would be sub-divided into (1) Samhita, (2) Brahmanas, (3) Aranyakas, 
(4) Upanishadas. Each of these sub-divisions was to be further 
divided according to the different Vedas. To take one more 
instance, “ Philosophy’’ would first be divided into the six orthodox 
DarSanas, namely, Pirvamimamsa, Uttaramimamsa, Sanikhya, Yoga, 
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Nyadya and Vaiéeshika. Uttaramimdmsa would again have to be 
sub-divided into the Advaita of Sankara, the ViSsishtadvaita of 
RamAnuja, the Dvaita of Madhva, and the Suddhadvaita of Vallabha 
and Nimbarka respectively. The Kaémir schools of Philosophy 
would make another section of the principal head “ Philosophy.” 


35. Mr. Giles recommended this scheme to the acceptance of 
Government, who sanctioned it in their Resolution, No. 355, 
Educational Department, dated 22nd March i899. With this 
date the cataloguing scheme entered on the second period of its 
history. Henceforward the work was to be done, on the lines 
indicated above, by the Assistant to’ the Professor of Sanskrit ; 
the work when done was to be sent to the Government €entral 
Press for being printed and published. The catalogue was to be 
produced within a reasonable time—Dr. Kielhorn thought five or 
six years sufficient for that purpose, the models to be followed 
being Dr. Kielhorn’s and- Professor Eggeling’s catalogues men- 
tioned above—and the position of the work was to be reported 
annually to the Director of Public Instruction. | 


36. The Assistant Professor, Mr. Banhatti, accordingly set him- 
self to work, and we find reports made to the Director, every year, 
as to the progress of cataloguing. With regard to the printing of 
the material thus brought into existence, it seems to have been 
thought that it was to be sent to the Press, after the whole of the 
descriptive catalogue of something like 20,000 works was got ready 
in at least 20 separate volumes. The method of work followed 
seems to have been to confine attention primarily to a few selected 
subjects, and describe, from:the various collections, all manuscripts 
that belonged to those subjects. Experience, however, has shown 
that it is better, as tending to more economy of space and energy, 
to describe together, one after another, all the manuscripts of any 
particular work, if the same work was to be found scattered over 


nearly thirty different collections. 


37. Matters, however, proceeded in this way till 1907 when 
there was a change of hands. At the same time it was also thought 
that it was impracticable to wait till all the manuscripts in the 
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library were completely catalogued ; for by the time the last parts were 
got ready, the earlier parts might be in danger of becoming out of 
date ; and in any case, it was essential to show to the world of scholars, 
that our collection—unique of its kind—was not being neglected. 
It was decided, therefore, to publish parts of the catalogue succes- 
sively as they got ready, and so efforts were concentrated on send- 
ing to the Press matter for the first volume of the new catalogue, 
consisting of Samhita, Brahmana, and allied works. This instal- 
ment was sent by Mr. Ghate (who succeeded Mr. Banhatti) to 
the Government Central Press on the 4th December, 1907, nearly 
ten years after the inception of Professor Kathavate’s new scheme. 
Proofs of the material sent began duly to come in and, except 
once right in the beginning when some extensive changes had to 
‘be introduced in the proofs to avoid all omissions and undue repeti- 
tions and to give a systematic form to the whole, no undue delay 
arose from our side. Still the printing of this volume has taken full 
eight years, the delay being due mainly to the unusual difficulties 
the Press had to meet, especially in regard to typography. .The 
Press however is to be congratulated upon having done the work 
as well as it could be under the circumstances. 


38. Nobody has more keenly felt the abnormal delay that 
has been thus caused in the publication of this volume than _ 
those in charge of the Manuscripts Library, The matter was duly 
brought to the notice of the authorities concerned. The Government 
Press could not, for reasons mentioned, expediate the work. The 
work could not be entrusted to any private printing house, as evidently 
more money for the work could not be made available. ‘The work 
in the cause of Sanskrit manuscripts which had started so very 
enthusiastically and successfully, with every promise of the manu- 
scripts library becoming the world’s centre of reference about ancient 
Sanskrit literature, ceased suddenly—so it seemed—to evoke interest. 


39. The volume that is now offered contains a descriptive cata- 
logue of all the manuscripts of, Samhitas and Brahmanas together 
with miscellaneous Stiktas (which are in the nature of extracts 
from these) that are to be found in our successive subordinate col- 
lections beginning with the year 1868 and coming down to the 
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year 1899. In addition to the volume now-published, manuscript 
material for four or five more volumes is almost ready for the 
Press, being the work of the Assistant Professors Banhati, Ghate, 
Belvalkar, Ranade and Utgikar. The material iwhich is thus ready 
covers all grammar manuscripts;—not Dr. Kielhorn’s work—all 
Sankhya and Yoga manuscripts as also more than half the number 
of the Lexicon Smriti, Purdna, and Upanishad manuscripts. It was 
also during this period that a thorough overhauling of all the 
manuscripts in the Library took place. Every paper manuscript 
was provided with card-board pieces and an alwan wrapper with 
alabel. while the Bhfrja and palm-leaf manuscripts have all been 
endowed with card-board boxes lined with oil cloth. 


4o. With the final publication of this first volume of our Descriptive 


Catalogue so near in sight,—albeit after a waiting of so many 


years—the whole position had to be reconsidered, in the light of the 
experience derived, and some more practical arrangements had to be 
made for the future. It has been found that there were some difficulties 
inherent in the system of cataloguing itself that was followed. Pro- 
fessor Kathavate had proposed to arrange the catalogue under about 
twenty headings, and experience. showed that even more would be 
required. Ifbefore a page of the description was written, the manu- 
scripts had been distributed into those groups, the work of descrip- 
tion would have been much simplified, and there would have been 
no omissions and double entries. Under the system followed, this 
was inevitable ; for it was discovered that the earlier lists, being 
prepared by different hands at different times and for different 
purposes, could not be absolutely depended upon for their classi- 


fication. In course of time it became necessary to scrutinise every 


name in the list, and where the name was no® sufficient guide, to 


scrutinise every manuscript, to make sur@mthat no manuscript 


belonging to a particular section was omitted. As mentioned before, 


Professor Kathavate had intended that the whole twenty sections 

should be catalogued before any part was sent tothe Press, so 

that no manuscripts might be overlooked. But this was objected to, 

and with reason. Further, as the manuscripts in the Library were 

arranged by collections, it was inexpedient to re-arrange the entire 

Library by subject-matter. But another possibility existed: the 
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possibility, viz., of solving the problem by the help of card indices, 
If cards were to be prepared giving the desired information regard- 
ing the manuscripts, and these cards instead of the actual manuscripts 
be arranged according to the subjects or authors or alphabetically 
or.in all these ways together, it would afford, first, an index for ready 
reference and secondly it might make the whole work of later 
cataloguing very easy. 


41. It was therefore proposed to the Government of Bombay, in 
April 1915, that before the scheme of producing a_ descriptive 
catalogue on the old lines was allowed to be proceeded with, it 
would be advantageous to prepare a card index to all the manu- 
scripts in the Library, including not only those lists «of which were 
published and available to the public, but also those lists of which 
were yet to be published.—Both the Professors of Sanskrit at the 
Deccan and Elphinstone Colleges have continued to purchase a 
number of manuscripts since the time the reports were last 
published. . The number of manuscripts thus bought since 1895 
in Poona, and since 1899 in Bombay, is by no means small.— 
This proposal fortunately met with a ready response ‘from the 
Hon'ble Mr. Sharp, the Director of Public Instruction, and from the 
Government of Bombay, who ‘have sanctioned the scheme in a 
Resolution of theirs, No. 304 Educational Department, dated 15th 
October 1915, and have provided the requisite sum of money cal- 
culated to meet the expenses of the scheme. Work in that direction 
-will be undertaken as soon as possible. 


42. ‘The information which each single manuscript under this 
scheme will be made to yield, and which will be noted on the 
descriptive card, will be with regard to its (1) title, (2) collection to 
which it beiongs and its old number, (3) its position in the Library 
(cupboard, shelf, etc.)j®(4) its subject, (5) its author, (6) its age, and © 
all other important items that deserve to be noted. There is to be 
a card for every manuscript, and the cards will be arranged in the 
order of collections, that is, in the order in which the manuscripts: 
were acquired in successive years and in which they are at present 
kept in the Library. This card index—which is to be written by hand— 
is intended to form the material on the basis of which it is contem- 
plated to compile two more catalogues (again on card): one according 
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to the subjects and titles of the manuscripts, and the other, according 
to the authors. It is intended to print and publish a limited number 
of these two catalogues, and make them available to learned societies 
and institutions in India, Europe, and America, where they would be 
within the reach of all scholars. 


43. Our present position, therefore, with regard to the cataloguing 
scheme is that we do not want to publish any more catalogues of the 
nature of the volume now put forth, unless and until we have completed 
the indexing of a// the manuscripts in the Library and have got ready 
and published the two catalogues mentioned above. These latter, 
it is hoped, will be indispensable to any future historian of Sanskrit 
Literature, and would be, so far as our Library is concerned, a 
Catalogus Catalogorum. After these two sets of catalogues have 
been prepared and published, the question will be decided whether 
descriptive catalogues on the old lines, and on the model of this 
present volume, will still have to be produced. 


44. The card catalogue will include, in addition to the manu- 
scripts lists of which have been already published, the manuscripts 
bought during the last fifteen years, and also those that will be 
purchased hereafter. The acquisitions of the last fifteen years 
include (1) about 830 manuscripts purchased by Professor Katha- 
vate between 1895 and 1901 ; (2) about 875 manuscripts purchased 
by Professor S. R. Bhandarkar from 1900 to 1915; (3) 239 manu- 
scripts purchased by Professor Pathak between 1go1 and igo7; and 
lastly (4)about 100 manuscripts purchased by Professor Ghate from 
1907 to 1915. To this has to be added Dr. Biihler’s collection of 
1866-68, numbering about 200 manuscripts, which has been only 
recently transferred to this Library from the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay, where it was so long deposited. All these new acqui- “ 
sitions, totalling about 2,300 manuscripts, together with the former 
15,000 manuscripts (lists of which have been published) represent a 
collection of about 18,000 manuscripts focused in one place and con- 
taining nearly 20,000 works ( there being many manuscripts which 
contain more than one work). 


45. The Manuscripts Library has no building of its own. It is 
accommodated in a hall placed at its disposal in the main building 
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of the Deccan College. It is a fairly large hall, but not large Se 
for the needs of the Manuscripts Library, with the result that some 
of the cupboards had to be from the first accommodated in other 
parts of the College. In fact, the want of an independent, spacious 


and fireproof building has been keenly felt all along and more so” 


during these last years. The matter was brought to the notice of 
the Government of Bombay and they have formally recognised the 
necessity of such a building for the Manuscripts Library in their 
Resolution No. 247, dated February 3, 1910, Educational Department. 


46. We owe it therefore to the courtesy of the successive Prin-~ 


cipals of the Deccan College that the Manuscript Library can claima 
connection with that old and venerable institution. In one essential 
respect the Government Manuscripts Library owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to the College. Quite a number: of books and 
periodicals are constantly required in the course of the cataloguing 
work, and but for the frequent use made of the valuable library 
ofthe Deccan College, the work of description would have been 
seriously hampered. The Manuscripts Library at present has 


no library of printed books as such; but an attempt is now being’ 


made to form the nucleus of such a library by requesting all 
intending borrowers of manuscripts to make a present of copies 
of such editions and other works as they ‘might produce with 
the help of the manuscripts borrowed. 


47. Such is our present position. That ours Is a unique collec- 
tion and, so far, the largest of its kind in the world everybody knows. 
That it continues to be drawn upon from every part of the civilised 
world scarcely needs emphasising. There is hardly any branch. of 
Sanskrit Literature the component works of which are not to be 
found in a decent number in our Library. That no library of Orien- 
tal manuscripts possesses as valuable and numerous a stock of 
manuscripts of Jain literature as our Library has, has been acknowledg- 
ed by scholars from the very beginning and in fact it could even.be 
said that there is hardly any edition of animportant work brought 
out in any part of the world which had not to use, in some way or 
other, manuscripts of this Library. Our Library also differs from 


some other libraries of the same kind—Government or private— — 
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in that its manuscripts are lent out. Scholars have their requisitions 
for loans of manuscripts attended to promptly ; and the few rules that 
are intended for the suceessful working of the Library will be found 
printed at the end of this Foreword. 


48. It is to be hoped,that in fulness of time this Manuscripts 
Library, possessing proper housing accommodation and fully equip- 
ped with all kinds of literary resources, would still further widen its 
sphere of usefulness and become one of the most prominent world 
centres of Oriental Learning and exert a healthy influence on the 
growth of Indian scholarship guided by sound principles of 
modern criticism. Its future is great and full of untold possibilities ; 
and it is for scholars of all nations and of all times to come to make 
what use they deem best of this splendid monument to the literary 
achievement of ancient India, raised by the generosity of the Govern- 
ment of India and Government. of Bombay and supplemented by 
the devout and untiring efforts of some of the best of European and 
Indian scholars. : 


Government Mss. Library, : 
Deccan College, Poona, 5 -Ky BELVALKAK, 
December 1915. 


y*, In the preparation of this Foreword |] have obtained 
material help from my assistant, Mr. N. B. Utgikar, M.A., and have 
also to thank my friend Professor R. D. Ranade, M.A., of Fergusson 
College for many valuable suggestions. 
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RULES 
FOR THE GOVERNMENT MANUSCRIPTS LIBRARY 
DECCAN COLLEGE, POONA 


1. This Library is maintained by the Government of Bombay, and 
“is under the general control of the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bombay. 


2. It is under the direct charge and superintendence of the Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona, aided by. one Assistant 
Professor, the latter being responsible for all the manuscripts, and 
the general upkeep of the Library. 


3. The manuscripts in the Library, if in good condition, and 
subject to the requirements of the Library, are lent out to dond-fide 
scholars on their applying for them in writing to the Professor of 
Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona. Scholars shall have, however, to 
execute a bond for the value of the manuscripts required, this value 
being fixed by the officers in charge of the Library. 


4. Inthe case of scholars from outside India, all requisitions for 
loans of manuscripts shall be made to the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, through whom also all transactions in manuscripts 
shall take place. Such scholars shall execute the necessary bond 
with the Secretary of State for India in Council, at his discretion. 


5. Inthe case of scholars in India, the execution of the bond 
shall be necessary before the manuscripts are lent out. When the 
applicant is not sufficiently known to the Frofessor of Sanskrit, 
Deccan College, this latter officer shall have the power to call upon 
the applicant to produce a certificate as to his interest in the study | 
of Sanskrit Literature and of his being a fit person to be entrusted 
with Government manuscripts. Such certificate shall have to be 
signed by Orientalists of recognised scholarship or by Government 
officers of the Provincial or any other higher service not below the 
rank of a Deputy Collector or Extra Assistant Commissioner. The 
certificate. should contain a reference to any work or essay 
published by the applicant. 


6. Anapplication preferred by any intending borrower and accom- 
panied by such a certificate shallstate the reasons for which the manu- 
scripts may be required and the period for which the loan is sought. 
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7. If any manuscripts belonging to this Library have been used 
in the publication of an edition, or in any other learned disquisition, 
it is eminently desirable that the authors should send to the Manu- 
scripts Library a copy of the work or works, for the sake of 
reference. 5 


8. The number of manuscripts to be lent out at a time to a 
scholar, and the period of loan, shall be determined by the officers 
in charge of the Library. Usually however, in the case of Indian 
scholars, not more than five manuscripts are allowed to remain with 
him at a time, and the period of loan shall not normally exceed 
six months. foes 


g. Immediately on receipt of manuscripts the scholars are re- 
quested to examine them carefully before signing and returning 
the receipt-form accompanying the manuscripts, as no complaints 
shall be entertained thereafter. | 


10. When the manuscripts are returned to the Library they shall 
be examined, and if found in their original: condition, the’ receipt 
formerly signed for them shall be returned and the bond cancelled. 
The liability of the borrowers ceases only after the return of this 
receipt. 


11. Ifscholars find that, owing to the work on the manuscripts 
not being completed within the stipulated period, they cannot return 
the manuscripts when due, they shall, sufficiently in advance, 
apply in writing to that effect to the Professor of Sanskrit, Deccan — 
College, or the Secretary of State for India in Council, as the case 
may be. The period of loan will be extended at discretion. Inno 
case, however, shall any manuscript be allowed to remain with a 
scholar longer than two years in India, and five years in Europe. 


12, The Manuscripts Library reserves to itself the right of refus- 
ing to lend out any manuscript to any scholar at any time, and in 
the case of manuscripts lent out, of demanding their return before 
the expiry of the stipulated period, if the manuscripts be required | 
for library or other purposes. | 


“me 
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A LIST OF OUR 
PRINTED CATALOGUES AND REPORTS | 


The following is the list of works (Catalogues, Reports, etc.) 
already published embodying the results of the search and preserva- 
tion of Sanskrit manuscripts in the Bombay Circle from 1868 to 1915. 
All lists published up to 1884 have been incorporated in our conso- 
lidated catalogue prepared by Mr. S.R. Bhandarkar, M.A., in 1888. 
The lists for the subsequent years are to be found embodied in the 
various Reports published thereafter. These Reports are of consi- 
derable value, inasmuch as they give in many cases the history of 
individual manuscripts, personal details of authors, their chronology, 
and such other items. All these works are therefore here put 
together in one place for ready reference— 


Papers relating to the Collection and Preservation of the 
Records of ancient Sanskrit Literature, edited by order of Govern- 
ment of India, Calcutta, 1878, by Mr. E. A. Gough, “This is*a 
useful work for the general history of the Search during the earlier 
period upto 1878 and contains, among other things, lists of manu- 
scripts bought for Government during the years 1868-69, 1869-70, 
1870-71, 1871-72, 1872-73 and 1874-75. All these lists, originally 
published at different times, were also included in our consolidated 
catalogue (to be mentioned below ) published in 1888. 


Report on the results of the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in Gujarat during 1871-72, by G. Buhler, Surat, 1872, 11 pages 
in folio. 


Report on Sanskrit Manuscripts 1872-73, by G. Biihler, seven 
and seventeen pages. Bombay 1874. 


Report on Sanskrit Manuscripts 1874-75, by G. Bihler, 21 
pages. Girgaum 1875. 

Detailed Report of a Tour in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
made (in 1875-76,) in Kashmir, Rajputana and Central India, by 
G. Bithler. Extra No. XXXIVA, Vol. XII of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 1877, Bombay. 
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Lists of the Sanskrit Manuscripts purchased for Government 
during the years 1877-78, and 1869—78, and a list of the Manu- 
scripts purchased from May to November 1881, by F, Kielhorn, 
Poona, 1881. 


A Report on 122 Manuscripts, by R. G. Bhandarkar, Bombay, 
1880, 37 pages in folio. 


Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Presidency during 1880-81, by F. Kielhorn, Bombay, 1881. 


A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of the 
Deccan College (being lists of the two Visrdmabag collections). 
Part I prepared under the superintendence of F. Kielhorn ; Part I 
and Index prepared under the superintendence of R. G. Bhandar- 
kar, 1884 ; 61 pages in folio. | 


A Report on the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1881-82, 
by R. G. Bhandarkar, Bombay, 1882. 


A Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Presidency during 1882-83, by R. G. Bhandarkar, Bombay, 1884. 


A Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Presidency during 1883-84, by R. G. Bhandarkar, Bombay, 1887. 


A Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Presidency during 1884—87, by R. G. Bhandarkar, Bombay, 1894. 


A Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Presidency during 1887—91, by R. G. Bhandarkar, Bombay, 1897. 


A Consolidated Catalogue of the Collections of Manuscripts 
deposited in the Deccan College (from 1868—1884) with an Index, 
by S. R. Bhandarkar. 


Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay 
Presidency during 18g1—1895, by A. V. Kathawate, Bombay, got. 


Detailed Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Bombay Circle, August 1882 to March 1883, by P. Peterson. 
Extra No. XLI, Vol. XVI of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1883, Bombay. 
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A Second Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts in the Bombay Circle, April 1883 to March 1884, by P. 
Peterson. Extra No. XLIV, Vol. XVII of the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1884, Bombay. 


A Third Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Bombay Circle, April 1884 to March 1886, by P. Peterson. 
Extra No. XLV of Vol. XVII of the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1887, Bombay. 


A Fourth Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts in the Bombay Circle, April 1886 to March 18y2, by P. 
Peterson. Extra No. XLIXA of Vol. XVIII of the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 1894, Pombay. 


A Fifth Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Bombay Circle, April 1892 to March 1895, by P. Peterson, 
Bombay, 1896. 


A Sixth Report of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts in the Bombay Circle, April 1895 to March 1898, by P. 
Peterson, Bombay, 1899. This contains also a list of Pare Et 
purchased by Professor Peterson from 1898-99. 


LISTS OF MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINED IN 
PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


A Classified Alphabetical Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
_ the Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency, by F. Kielhorn 
Fasciculus I., Bombay, 1869. 


_ACatalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts existing in the Central 
Provinces, by F. Kielhorn, Nagpur, 1874. 


A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts contained in the private 
libraries of Gujarat, Kathiawar, Kaccha Sindh and Khandesh, com- 
piled under the superintendence of G. Biihler, Four Fasciculi, 
Bombay, 1871—73. 


Lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts in private libraries in Bombay 


Presidency, compiled under the superintendence of R. G. Bhandar- 
kar, Part I, 1893. 


Report of a Preliminary Tour in search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
made in Central India, the Central Provinces, and Rajputana, in 
1903-1904, by S. R. Bhandarkar, Bombay, igo5. 


Report of a Second Tour in search of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
made in Rajputana and Central India in 1904-05 and 1905-06, 
‘by S. R. Bhandarkar, Bombay, 1907. 








